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HEX 

Partiality may be obferved in fome to vulgar, in others to 
heterodox tenets. Locke. 

He'tfrodox. n.f An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a fimple heterodox, but a very hard paradox it will 
feem, and of great abfurdity, if we fay attraction is unjuftly 
appropriated unto the loadftonc. Browns Vdgar Err ours. 
Heteroge'neal. adj [heterogene, French; mjoj and ysvoc.] 
Not of the fame nature; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not commaterial, 
but merely heterogeneal towards the body that is to be pre¬ 
ferred: fuch are quickfilvcr and white amber to herbs and 
fli e5 . Bac ns Natural Hijhry. 

The light, whofc rays are all alike refrangible, I call fim¬ 
ple, homogeneal, and fimilar ; and that whofc rays are fome 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, het.rogcneal, 
and diffimilar. . Newton's Opt 

Heterogenf/ity. n.f. [heterogeneity Fr. from hcteroger.eoui.\ 

1. Oppofition of nature; contrariety or diffimilitude of qualities. 

2. Oppofite or diffimilar part. 

Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chimney, is fe- 
queftcred into allies and foot; whereas the fame wood, dif- 
tilled in a retort, does yield far other heterogeneities, and is 
refolved into oil, fpirit, vinegar, water and charcoal. l oyle. 
HETEROGE'NEOUS. adj. [tr^sf and yim.] Not kindred; 
oppofite or diilimilar in nature. 

i have with great care obferved the condition of fuch hete¬ 
rogeneous bo ies, which I found immerfed and included in the 
mafs of this fandftone. Wo’.dward. 

Hetero'scians. n.f. [£T£ ? of and <nci'*.] Thofc whole lha- 
dows fall only one way, as the fhadows cf us who live north 
of theTropick fall at noon always to the North. 

To HEW. v. a. part, hewn or hewed, [feeapan, Saxon ; hauwen, 
Dutch.] 

1. To cut with an edged inftrument; to hack. 

Upon the joint the lucky heel did light. 

And made fuch way that hew'd it quite in twain. Spenfer. 

I had purpofe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 

Or lofe my arm for’t. Shakcfpeare’s Coriclanus. 

He was hewn in pieces by Hamilton’s friends. Hayward. 
One Vane was fo grievoufly hewn, that many thoufands have 
died of lefs than half his hurts, whereof he was cured. Hayw. 

2. To chop ; to cut. 

Scarce cap I fpcak, my clioler is fo great: 

Oh 1 1 could hew up rocks, and fight with flint. Shahefp. 

He from deep wells with engines water drew. 

And us’d his noble hands the wood to hew. Dryd, Falla. 

3. To fell, as with an ax. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead. 

And hews down oaks with rulhes. Shakrfp. Corto’anus. 

Brave followers, yonder hands the thorny wood. 

Which, by the heav’n’s afliftancc and your ftrength, 

Muh by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. ShakeJ. H. VI. 

Yet Ihall the axe of juflice hew him down, 

And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 

He from the mountain hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a vcflel of huge bulk. Miltons Farad LoJI. 

VVc'li force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, 

And hew down all that would oppofc our paffage. Adds fin. 
a. To form or Ihapc with an axe. 

Thou haft hewed thee out a fepulchre here, as he; that hewed 
him out a fepulchre on high. If XX J‘* y • 

Nor is it fo proper to hew out religious reformations by the 
fword, as to polifli them by fair and equal deputations. A. Ch. 

This river rifes in the very heart of the Alps, and has a long 
valley that feems hewn out on purpofe to give its waters a pal- 
fage amidft fo many rocks. Ad&lm on Italy. 

Next unto bricks are preferred the fquarc hewn ftonc. 

5 . To form laborioufly. 

The gate was adamant; eternal frame! 

Which, hew’d by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came. 
The labour of a god. Dry den s Fables. 

I now pafs my days, not ftudious nor idle, rather policing 
old works than hewing out new. Pope to Swift. 

He'we it. n.f. [from hew.] One whofc employment is to cut 

wood or ftone. - 

At the building of Solomon’s temple there were fourfeore 
thoufand hewers in the mountains. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
HE’XAGON. n.f. [hexagone, French; and yumu.J A hgurc 
of fix fides or angles: the moll capacious of all the figures that 
can be added to each other without any interftice; and there¬ 
fore the cells in honeycombs are of that form. 

Hexa'conal. adj. [from hexagon .] Having fix fides or cor- 

ners. . 

As for the figures of cryftal, it is for the molt part hexago¬ 
nal, or fix-cornered. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Many of them {hoot into regular figures; as cryftal and 
baftard diamonds into hexagonal. Ray on the Creation. 

Hex a'cony. n f. [from hexagon.] A figure of fix angles. 

’ When I read in St. Ambiofe of hexagomes, or fcxangular 


cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude that they were m 
thcmaticians ? Bramb. again// Boh * 

Hexa'meter. n.f. [t'£ and f*rr ? ov.] A verfe of fix feet. 

The Latin hexameter has inore feet than the EneUffi r. 
roick. £ r j 

Hexa'ncwlar. adj. [tg and angulus, Latin.] Having £ 

corners. 0 w 

Hexangular fprigs or {boots of cryftal, of various f, Z(S 
fome clear, and others a little foiled. ' Woodward on fsirf 
HexaTod. n. f [tg and woJ'e,*.] An animal with fix feec ' 

I take thole to have been the hexapods, from which the 

greater fort of beetles come; for that fort of hexapods are eaten 
in America. , Ray on the Cr/atiZ 

Hexa'stick. n.f. [sg and ri%or.] A poem of fix lines. 
Hey. in-erj. [from high.] An expreflion of joy, or mutual 
exhortation ; the contrary to the Latin hci. 

Shadwell from the town retires. 

To blefs the wood with peaceful Jy rick; 

Then hey for praife and pancgyrick. pp m 

He'yday-. interj. [for high day ] An expreflion of frolick and 
exultation, and fometimes of wonder. 

Thou’lt fay anon he is fome kin to thee. 

Thou fpend’ft fuch heyday wit in prailing him. Shakefptare. 

’ Fwas a Itiange riddle of a lady. 

Not love, if any lov’d her, heyday ! lluiihras, p. i, 

He'yday. n.f A frolick; wildnefs. 

At your age 

The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble. 

And waits upon the judgment. hhakefpcarts Hadct. 

He'ydegives. n.f A wild frolick dance. 

But friendly fairys met with many graces. 

And light-foot nymphs can chafe the ling’ring night 
With heydegives, and trimly trodden tracts. Sptnfir. 

Hia’tion. n.J. [from Ido, Latin.] The aCl of gaping. 

Men obferving the continual Nation, or holding open iis 
mouth, conceive the intention thereof to icceive the aliment 
of air; but this is alfo occafioneu by the greatnefs of the 
lungs. Brown’s Vulgar Errmi. 

Hiatus, n.f [ hiatus, Latin ] 

1. An aperture; a breach. 

Thofe hiatus’s are at the bottom of the fea, whereby the 
abyfs below open into and communicates with i:. /'ooivxaL 

2 . 7 he opening of the mouth by the fucceflion of an initial to 
a final vowel. 

The hiatus Ihould be avoided with more care in poetry than 
in oratory; and I would try to prevent it, unlcls where the 
cutting it off is more prejudicial to the found than the kiotm 
itfelf. Hpe. 

Hibe'rnal. adj [bibernus, Latin.] Belonging to the Winter. 
This ftar Ihould rather manifeft its warming power in the 
Winter, when it remains conjoined with the tun in its hilet- 
wiv/converfion. Br.wn’s Vu'gctr Errnrs. 

HICCIUS DOCC 1 US. n.f [corrupted, I fancy, from hie ejl 
doRus, this or here is the learned man. L ied by jugglers 
of themfelvcs.J A cant word for a juggler; one that plays 
faft and loofe. 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock. 

At Weflminfter and Hicks's hall, 

And hiccius deed us play'd in all; 

Where, in all governments and times, 

IT had been both friend and foe to cr imes. I uthhrau '»■ 
Hicco'ugh. n.f. [h'.cken, Danifh.] A convulfion of the (io- 
mach producing fobs. 

So by an abbey's Ikeleton of late 
I heard an eccho fupererogate 
Through imperfection, and the voice reftore, 

As if Ihe had the hiccough o’er and o'er. C’ettctm • 

Sneezing cureth the bitccugb, and is profitable unto women 
in hard labour. “ Browns Vulgar Err*". 

If the ftomach be hurt, fingultus or hiccough follows, 
vomiting and naufea. It'ijanar. 1 

To Hi'ccough. v n. [from the noun.] To lob c 
vulfion of the ftomach. 

To Hi'ckup. v. n. [corrupted from hiccough.] To fob v. 1 
convulfed ftomach. 

Quoth he, to bid me not to love. 

Is to forbid my pulfc to move. 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 

Or, when I’m in a fit, to bidap. 

Hi'ckwall. l n r Abird . 

FIickway. 1 J 

cj 1 ^' 1 part. paff. of hide. 

Hi dden. \ r r * 

Thus fame Ihall be atchiev'J, icnown on earth; 

And what rnoft merits fame, in filence hid. 

Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night; . 

God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. Ftfts CfV 
To HIDE. v. a. prefer, hid ; part. paff. hid ox hidden- I P 
Saxon.] To conceal; to withold or withdraw from S 

Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth hide thee! 
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Huaibros, p l ! - 
Airfutrll- 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 
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Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bul 
g. Shahefpeare s Merchant of V1...... 

° C Nile hears him knocking at his fev’nfold gates. 

And feeb his bidden fpring, and fears his nephews fates. Dr. 

Thus the fire of gods and men be ow : 

What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. Dryden. 

The fcv’ral parts lay hidden in the piece ; 

Th’ occafion but exerted that, or this. 

Then for my corps a homely grave provide. 

Which love and me from publick fcorn may hide. 

Seas hid with navies, chariots palling o’er 
The channel, on a bridge from Ihore to Ihore. 

With what aftonilhment and veneration may we look into 
our own fouls, where there are fuch hidden ftores of virtue and 
knowledge, fuch inexhaufted fourcesof perfeaion ? fddijon. 

The crafty being makes a much longer voyage than Ulylles, 
puts in practice many more wiles, and hides himfelf under a 
greater variety of Ihapcs. Addfon. 

Hell trembles at the fight, and hides its head 
In utmoft darknefs, while on earth each heart 
Is filled with peace. Rowe’s Royal Conveit. 

To Hide. v. n. To lye hid ; to be concealed. 

A fox, that had been hard run, begged of a countryman, at 
work in a wood, to help him to fome hiding place. L’ Ejl range. 
Our bolder talents in full view difplay’d; 

Your virtues open faireft in the Ihade: 

Bred to difguife, in publick ’tis you hide , 

Where nonediftinguilh’twixt your fhame and pride, 
Weaknefs or delicacy. Pope. 

Hide WSeek. n. f. A play in which fome hide themfelves, 
and another feeks them. 

The boys and girls would venture to come and play at hide 
andfeek in my hair. Gulliver’s Travels. 

HIDE, n.f [ Jiy^e, Saxon ; haude, Dutch.] 

1. The Ikin of any animal, either raw or dreffed. 

The trembling weapon paft 
Through nine bull hides , each under other plac’d 
On his broad Ihield. Dryden. 

Pififtratus was firft to grafp their hands. 

And fpread foft hides upon the yellow fands. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. The human (kin: in contempt. 

Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s hide ! 

How could’ft thou drain the life-blood of the child ? Shakef 
His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back; a familh’d face he bears. Dryden. 

3. A certain quantity of land. [Hide, hyde, French; hida, bar¬ 
barous Latin, as much as one plough can till.] Ainfwortb. 

One of the firft things was the perfecting of the Winchefter 
book, being a more particular inquifition than had been before 
of every hide of land within the precindts of his conqueft, 
and how they were holden. Wot ton. 

Hidebou'nd. adj. [hide and bound.] 

1. A horfe is faid to be hidebound when his Ikin flicks fo hard 

to his ribs and back, that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or loofen the one from the other. It fometimes comes by 
poverty and bad keeping; at other times from over-riding, or 
a forfeit. Farriers Di£t. 

2. [In trees.] Being in the ftate in which the bark will not give 
way to the growth. 

A root of a tree may be hidebound, but it will not keep open 
without fomewhat put into it. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Like ftinted hidebound trees, that juft have got 


Swift. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 
Ainfivorth. 
Horrible; dreadfill • 


Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. 

3. Harlh; untradable. 

And ftill the harfher and hidebounder. 

The damfels prove, become the fonder. 

4. Niggardly; penurious; parfimonious. 

HI'DEOUS. adj. [ hideux , French. ] 

{hocking. 

If he could have turned himfelf to as many forms as Pro- 
teus, every form Ihould have been made hideous. Sidney , b. ii. 
Thou echo’ft me, 

As if there were fome monfter in thy thoughts, 

T00 hideous to be flicwn. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

I fled, and cry’d out death ! 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh’d 

From all her caves, and back refounded death. Milton. 

Her eyes grew ftiffen’d, and with fulphur burn ; 

Her hideous looks and hellilh form return ; 

Her curling fnakes with hiffings fill the place, 

And open all the furies of her face. Dryden’s Mn. 

Tis forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea with 
iuch vehemence, that it puts the fea into the molt horrible dif- 
order, making it rage and roar with a moft hideous and 
amazing noife. Woodward’s Natural Hi [Ion. 

HorfiM r* a*adfi.lt yi in 

I arm myfelf 

To welcome the condition of the time; 

T , j cannot look more hideoufly on me, 
l ban I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shakcfp. Henry IV. 
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This, in the prefent application, is hideoufly profane; fciif 
the fenfo is intelligible. jollier s D tf‘ na! - 

Hi'deousness. n.f. [from hideous.] Hornblenefs; dreadful- 
nefs; terrour. 

Hi'der. n.f [from the verb.] He that hides. 

To Hie. v. n. [Jjiegan, Saxon.] 

1. To haften; to go in hafte. 

When they had mark’d the changed Ikies; 

They will their hour was fpent; then each to reft him hiesi 
1 Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 21 

In a fair moon-ftiine night thither he hieth to dig it up. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
My will is even this. 

That prefently you hie you home to bed. Sbakefpeart. 
Well, I will hie , 

And fo beftow thefe papers as you bade me. Shak. ju. Ceef 
Some to the Ihores do fly. 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d; 

But running from, all to deftruClion hie. DaniePs Civ. War. 
The fnake no fooner hift. 

But virtue heard it, and away Ihe hy’d. Crajhaw. 

Thither, full fraught with mifehievous revenge, 

Accurs’d, and in a curfed hour, he hies. Milt. Pat ad. Loji. 

Thus he advis’d me, on yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the fea. Waller. 

The youth, returning to his miflrefs, hies. Dryden. 

2. It was anciently ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. It is now 
almoft obfolete in all its ufes. 

Aufter fpy’d him; 

Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him. Crajhaw . 

HI'ERARCH. n.f [ff^ and doyf ; bierarque, Fr.j The 
chief of a facred order. 

Angels, by imperial fommons call’d. 

Forthwith from all the ends of hcav’n appear’d. 

Under their hierarchs in orders bright. Milt. Parad. Loji. 
Hif.ra'rchicaL. adj. [hierarchique, French; from bicratcb ] 
Belonging to facred or ecclefiaftical government. 

Hierarchy., n.f. [bitranhie, French, from hierarch.] 

1. A facred government; rank or fubordination of holy beings; 

Out of the hierarchies of angels Ihcen, 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. Fairfax , L i. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

Thefe the fupremc king 
Exalted to fuch pow’r, andlgave to rule. 

Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. Milton's Par , Loji, 
Jehova, from the fummit of the (ky. 

Environ’d with his winged hierarchy. 

The world furvey’d. Sandys . 

The bleffedcft of mortal wights, now queftionlefs the high- 
eft faint in the celeftial hieiarcky, began to be fo importuned, 
that a great part of the divine liturgy was addreffed folely to 
her. How el's Vocal For ejl. 

2 . Ecclefiaftical cftablifhment. 

The prefoytery had more fympathy with the difeipline of 
Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 

While the old lcvitical hierarchy continued, it was part of 
the minifterial office to flay the facrifices. South. 

Confider what I have written, from regard for the church 
eftabliflied under the hierarchy of bilhops. Swift. 

HIEROGLY'PH. 1 n.f [hieroglyphe, French; iipo;, facred, 
HIEROGLY'PHICK. ] and to carve.] 

1. An emblem; a figure by which a word waj implied. Hiero- 
glyphicks were ufed before the alphabet was invented. 

This hieroglyphick of the Egyptians was erected for parental 
affe&iori, manifefted in the protection of her young ones, 
when her neft was fet on fire. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

A lamp amongft the Egyptians is the hieroglyphick of life. 

Wilkins’s Dadalus. 

The firft writing they ufed was only the fingle pictures and 
gravings of the things they would reprefent, which way of 
expreflion was afterwards called hieroglyphick. Woodward. 
Between the ftatues obelisks were plac’d. 

And the learn’d walls with bieroglypbicks grac’d. Pope. 

2. The art of writing in picture. 

No brute can endure the taftc of ftrong liquor, and confc- 
quently it is againft all the rules of hieroglyph to allign thofe 
animals as patrons of punch. 0 Swift. 

Hierocly'phical. \adj. [ hieroglyph!que, French; from the 
HIEROGLY'PHICK. J nou " ~ ' ‘ 


- noun. ] Emblematical; expreffivc of 
fome meaning beyond what immediately appears. 

In this place (lands a (lately hieroglyph,cal obelisk of Theban 

mar ™r • r , Sandys's Travels. 

I h Egyptian ferpent figures time, 

And, ftripp’d, returns into his prime; 

If my affeClion thou would’ft win, 

Firft call thy hieroglyphick skin. Cleaveland. 

I he original of the conceit was probably hieroglyphical. 
Which after became mythological, and, by a proeef* oi tradi- 
,lH lion. 
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